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N the problems pressing upon the Negro and Indian races of our 
ike country, in the question of their continued existence and prog- 
ress in civilization, the Pp eaies of their women’s work and train- 
ing cannot be overestimated. 

This is one of the fundamental principles on which the Hamp- 
ton Institute was established, in all the school’s development a prin- 
ciple never for a moment lost sight of. As the young men’s oppor- 
tunities have increased at Hampton, the young women’s have kept pace 
with them. The girls’ Domestic Science Building rivals the boys’ 
Trade School. And now, in order.that young women may have more 
complete advantage of the increasing opportunities, Virginia Hall, 
one of the most beautiful buildings on the grounds, has received an ex- 
tension adding more than two-thirds to its capacity... On the sugges- _ 
tion of some of the donors whose generosity made the new structure 
possible, it is named, in memory of the late Charles Dexter Cleveland 
of Philadelphia, the well-known educator and catopiap of; the slave, 
Cleveland Hall. 


Considering its bearing upon interesting race problems of our 
country, the simplé story of the girls’ life at Hampton may be thought 
worth the hearing. 

When the Negro and Indian girls at Hampton let their thoughts 
wander homeward—as what school-girls do not who are worth school- 
ing ?—not one of all the two hundred and sixty, probably, sees in imag- 
ination a one-roomed cabin or a smoke-browned wigwam. ‘‘Pen”’ and 

-tepee and shack are still in evidence in the South and West. Some 
few may have early memories of such birth-places, and many be zeal- 
ously meditating mission work among them. But most think of home 
as some neat little frame house of four or six rooms, standing in the midst 
of cultivated fields or on as pleasant a site in some country town as one 
of their race has a chance to secure. | 

As long ago as 1885, General Armstrong wrote to THE SOUTHERN 
WorRKMAN, from a tour through the South: ‘ Few in the North have 
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any idea of the true simplicity, thrift and moral health that exist 
among the better class of Southern blacks. There is no ‘negroism ’ 
in their lives or homes. Generally the best houses are owned by me- 
chanics and are the result of hard work, economy and good character.” 
Naturally, it is from Southern homes like these and from their coun- 
terparts which are yearly increasing in number in the West, that both 
boys and girls come for an education which means sacrifice on their 
parents’ part and labor of head and hand on their own. 

Perhaps the first and most unceasing educational influence of the 
Hampton School upon the student is in the sight of the place itself. If 
the Northern visitor is apt to express surprise at the extent and beau- 


Virginia Hall Lawn 


ty of the grounds, the groups of massive buildings, the shaded lawns 
and breadth of shining waters, how must these impress the girl whose 
first journey from plantation or prairie or city tenement brings her to 
this new home? One such wrote to her father, a janitor in New York 
City, “Hampton is just like Central Park’; another asked a traveller, 
“Ts this the most beautiful place in the world?” A still more sus- 
ceptible fancy found it “like I have always thought heaven must 
look.” | 

The Principal's residence, the Mansion House of the old planta- 
tion, marks the dividing line between the girls’ and the boys’ sides of 
the school grounds, so far as the students’ home life is concerned. 
Virginia Hall, Cleveland Hall and the Girls’ Cottage, for the colored 
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girls, the Indian girls’ Winona Lodge, and the laundry building with 
adjacent bath-rooms, are all joined by a covered way making them in- 
deed a house of many mansions. _ It is perhaps with an instinctive ef- 
fort to maintain her own individuality in the great community that the 
Hampton school-girl is apt to speak of her own room as “my house.” 

The girl’s own room is indeed the starting point of all her life and 
training at Hampton. With some exceptions—which Cleveland Hall 
will perhaps entirely remove—two girls to a room is the rule. They 
are in every way instructed and encouraged to make their room a mod- 
el of good housekeeping and home-likeness. Its simple furniture has 


A Post-Graduate’s Room 


been in part made in the school work-shops ; the hanging bookshelves 
and the washstand screen that secures a private dressing-room may 
have been the skilful handiwork of some former occupant, in the girls’ 
wood-working class. Once every day, every nook and corner, even to 
the ‘‘ top-drawer,”’ must bein order for inspection, the girls themselves 
being present at that on Sunday morning. Every day the beds must 
be long and thoroughly aired and neatly spread. Year by year 
through the girl’s course at Hampton, her room loses its first bare 
look, till neatness, order, taste and skill unite to make it not only her 
‘house. .putaaer home. 

From the larger life of the girls’ community come equally valu- 
able lessons. The Hampton girl who asked “ What. are we here for 
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but to patteronize our teachers ?”’ appreciated better than she could 
express one of her best opportunities. | Under the gentle pressure of 
environment, association not only with teachers but with more advanced 
comrades, the new-comer grows year by year more self-controlled and 
self-respecting, and more helpful to those who in their turn look up to 
her. The young women of the advanced normal class, at present all 
post-graduates, have certain special responsibilities, each being 
“Captain” ofa corridor under a teacher in charge who may at any time 
call upon her as assistant or substitute, for the duties of inspection, 
putting out lights at “taps,” and keeping order generally. 

Many other rooms besides her own in the great buildings become 
filled with homelike associations for the Hampton school-girl. In the 
teachers’ rooms the “Tens’”’ meet to sew forthe Christmas boxes to 
go to graduates’ schools, or for some poor body whose need has been 
discovered by the students’ Sunday missionary expeditions. ©The 
King’s Daughters’ room, bright ‘with pictures and flowers, is a centre 


An Hour with Shakespeare 


for the organized “ lend-a-hand”’ work which the girls of both races are 
together learning to do for each otherand for their people. Here too 
the lady principal calls the girls for her helpful account-book class and 
other instruction, and the resident physician gives them her counsels 
upon health laws and kindred matters. The assembly rooms in Vir- 
ginia Hall and Winona to whose evening gatherings the boys have now 
and then the happiness to be invited, the quiet sunny infirmaries where 
the sick are cared for by the doctor and her trained nurses, the chapel. 
in which the whole school congregates for evening prayers, and the 
great dining-hall where the young men and women face each other 
across the table in cheery comradeship—have all their influence on tie, 
Hampton girl’s life. 

The girls’ lawns in front of Virginia Hall and Winona are often 
gay with merry groups, strolling or sitting together or playing basket 
ball or croquet, 
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As the boys cross the grounds’ dividing line daily 
to go to meals and chapel, so the girls pass it for reci- 
tations and other daily duties or occasional entertain- 
ments. Boys and girls share in the use of library and 
reading room, and gather on Sunday in the beautiful 
Memorial Church. Complications in the schedules of 


First Aid to the Injured 


work and study have brought about their separation in certain classes. 
In the smaller, higher classes, they have the benefit of the co-education 
which is another of Hampton’s foundation principles. 

In the Building of Domestic Science and Agriculture, there are 
girls’ classes in cooking, sewing and dressmaking, in basket making by 


A Class in Domestic Science 
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which some can help themselves through school, in carpet and rug 
weaving which they can turn to good account and teach to their neigh- 
bors in country districts, and for the Indian girls a class in lace-mak- 
ing under one of Miss Sibyl Carter’s teachers. While the highest 
courses fit some of the most advanced to be industrial teachers, no girl 
can graduate from Hampton unable to make her own clothes and keep 
house in a simple way. 

All the girls have some share in the boys’ lessons in the principles 
of scientific farming, and increasing opportunities will be given some 
for training in dairy work, poultry raising, and gardening. 

The standard of normal training of teachers has been raised as 
steadily as practicable. The opening of the Trade School has called 
off some of the young men to meet a pressing need of their people. 
The present advanced normal class is composed of post-graduate 
young women, some of whom had been teaching for years. Every 
day they walk across the breezy fields for lessons and practice-teach- 
ine@in, “theyre Ww ihiitier 
School. 

“Labor a Moral and 
Educative Force” was a 
watchword of Hampton’s 
far-seeing founder. 

The Hampton girl is 
not afraid of scrub-brush 
or wash-tub. The house 
work of the great build- 
ings, the school laundry 
work and mending and 
sewing, cooking in the 
diet kitchen for the sick, 
and service in Northern 
families through the summer vacations, supply her joyfully accepted 
means of education, and the most important part of her education it- 
self, the education of self-help. . 

School days end. What then for the Hampton girl? Perhaps at 
the “ Dixie” or some Northern hospital, she will fit herself, as some of 
Hampton’s bravest daughters of both races have done, for the bless- 
ed vocation of the trained nurse. Sooner or later she may be invited 
back to take some such position of trust in the Normal School or its 
Abby May Home where some of her happy school life was spent. 
More likely she will find her niche in some crowded schoolhouse in 
town or backwoods, or in some far western farmhouse. She may not 
perhaps accomplish all that Miss Annie Dawson, field matron in Da- 
kota, or Miss Georgia Washington, school founder in Alabama, has 
accomplished to show what one Hampton girl may do for her race, yet, 
like hundreds of Hampton’s faithful daughters, she may shine asa 
light in darkness guiding her people into ways of pleasantness, Now 


The Lesson of Self-Support 
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and then she _ will revisit 
Hampton, at alumni trienni- 
als and commencements. 
She will always be welcome. 

The co-education of young 
men and women at Hamp- 
ton creates friendships fre- 
quently resulting in the mar- 
riage of Hampton graduates 
to each other or raising their 
standard of selection of a 
panthereton witegs omce the 
family is the unit of race life 
and the home is its source 
anc shrine, this is a consum- 
mation-to be desired, The 
school appreciates this fact. 
Extremely careful records 
aren kept golthe yforces it 
sends out into the Indian 
country and the South, and 

LAVINIA CORNELIUS they are frequently and sys- 
Trained Nurse at the Oneida Government School tematically visited. Not all 
have done well, but on the whole the school desires no better witnesses 
than its sons and daughters. Itis no exaggeration to say that the mor- 
al tone and the prosperity of whole communities have been raised by 
the influence and example of the Hampton graduates residing therein. 
To this fact white citizens themselves have borne testimony. The 
grassy door-yard, the flower beds, the well-tended kitchen-garden ri- 
valling a New England one in its variety of vegetables, may set the 
pace for a neighbor- 
hood. Handicapped 
as are the Negro and 
the Indian woman, 
they still have a won- 
derful opportunity of 
influence. 

From homes scat- 
tered over the? south 
ana West, children of 
Hampton’s children 
are beginning to come 
to take their parents’ 
old places. The inter- 
esting group of Hamp- 
ton’s grandchildren 


Georgia Washington's School at Mt. Meigs, Alabama, 
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A Graduate’s Home 


now in the school numbers nineteen girls and boys, whose parents 


hail from every class but one from 1872 to 1882, inclusive. Two, from 
different families, represent Indian graduates. Each one of four oth- 
ers is the child of a pair of graduates. | 


This is a pleasant sequel to the school-girl’s life at Hampton, and 
one of supreme importance to her people. 


Grandchildren of Hampton now in the School 
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